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Scientific wWecords. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
t ments in Science or Art ; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medica] Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. } 


4 SHORT CUT TO INDIA,.—AND CAPTAIN 
* PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 











We were wever very sanguine in our anticipations 
of the successful result of any of the receut experi- 
meuts which have been made to discover a North-west 
Passage to the Pacific Ocean; vor do we hesitate to 
add, that we are very far from regretting that Captain 
Parry bas failed to attain the ebject for which he has 
sv jong and so perseveringly laboured. Had this ex. 
perienced seaman and his daring followers completely 
succeeded, it would in all probability have been owing 
to a fortuitous combination of circumstances of very 
rare occurrence; and oue successful example would 
hive led to exteusive and fatal consequences, fur which 
the uational honour, as associated with the discovery 
of this long-sought geographical desideratum, would, 
in our opinion, be.a very inadequate and vain-glorious 
compensation, There is a much more promisivg 
prospect of shortening the cut to India by other means, 
more simple and more safe. We allude to the long 
agitated project of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by a canal cut through the Isthmus of Darien.* 

We have several times brought this most important 


“subject before our readers, and we should be highly 


gratified if our government would be the first to 
realize the grand aad important project. If they do 
not very shortly direct their attention to the subject, it 
seems probable tbat the business will be taken out of 


- their hands ; ‘as we find it stated in the New York 





* The following brief notice of this subject, as given in the 
third volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 268, will be acceptable 
to our readers:—‘‘ This celebrated isthmus (Darien) lies in 
about Sdeg. N. lat.and, at its narrowest part, is not more than 
seventy miles in an E.N.E. and W.N.W. direction. Some 
have supposed that a canal might be cut through it to unite 
the two oceans. Others, however, from a careful survey of 
the eountry, pronounce it quite imprac' le, as the moun- 
tains run N. and S. and several ridges of them, consisting 
chiefly of solid rocks and beds of oyster-shells, would require 
to be cut through to accomplish it. But by going into 12 
deg. N. lat. and joining the head of lake Nicaragua tu a small 
river that runs into. the fic ocean, a communication 
ticable; and thus, by digging thirty miles 
through a low level country, the two-oceans might be joined, 
and a tedious navigation saved of 10,000 miles round Cape 
Horn. What would be the consequences of such a junction 
is difficult to say; but it is probable that a small canal in this 
place, would, in the course of a few years, be formed into a 
deep river; es yy wben we consider that the waters on 
the opposite shore of the Atlantic are considerably higher 
than those of the Pacific. Probably, too, in a length of years, 
such a junction would wear away the earthy parts of the 
the oceans, in 


‘which case the gulph streams would cease, being turned into 


4 different channel, and a voyage round the world would be- 


‘come quite an easy matter.”—Zncyclopedia Perthensis, I. p. 567. 
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Commercial Advertiser, that “the old proposition of 
uniting the waters of the two great oceans which 
-wash: the Isthmus uf Darien has been revived. A pro- 
posal hus lately been made to the Colombian Govern- 
ment to effect this by a caual from the river Atrato, 
which flows into the Atlantic, with the San Juan, 
which empties into the Pacific. The canal need be 
but short, as the channel of both these rivers may be 
deepened fur a considerable distance up the streams. 
The projector is a foreigner: he calculates the ex- 
pense at 200,000 dollars, and will do the whole on 
condition of receiving the exclusive right of naviga- 
ting the canal when finished. The President of the 
Colombian Government, it is said, meditates a visit to 
the spot.” 

We have just been favoured with a letter on this 
subject, from which we make the following extract. 
The writer is a scientific gentleman of great enterprise 
and experience, and one who has traversed more parts 
of the glebe than almost any man living. His opinion 


on such points is, tberefore, eutitled to great weight. 
tine Edit. Kal. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,-=I was in hopes, that before this, you would have 
given us a long dissertation concerning the possibility and 
utility of uniting the Western Ocean with the Pacific, 
somewhere near Darien. My chief object in addressing 
you to-day, is to persuade you to give us your ideas on this 
Interesting subject. Captain Parry, it seems, has not 
found a north-west passage. Now, if we could open the 
navigation at Darien, we should, at once, have a short cut 
to India; and a safe one, too, at all times of the year. 
The period for the attempt seems now to be at hand, 
and I should be sorry were any nation to get there before 
us. The victories of Bolivar, the appointment of a British 
Consul to Colombia, the wonderful improvement in 
steam-engines, and the wealth and enterprising spirit of 
our merchants, all seem to combine to engage this nation 
to effect a south-west passage to India. In my humble 
opinion, the proper way to go about it would be to pro- 
ceed strait to Bolivar’s head-quarters and gain his esteem 
and confidence, and permission to explore Darien. After 
satisfying one’s self of. the posibility of opening a na- 
vigation to the Pacific, the next step would be to send to 
England for an expert engineer to ascertain the line, and 
the ern expense of the work. I should think, that 
by being kind, and paying a proper attention to the 
natives, they would be very useful. r have never been at 
Darien, but I have taken every ny of conversing 
with the South Amerjcan Spaniards concerning it; and I 
find that all the Indians in those parts talk Spanish. I 
moreover learned, that though the climate is far from being 
good, still its effects may easily be counteracted by pru- 
dence and a well-regulated life. 
W—hall, Oct. 21, 1823. Cc. W. 





CAPTAIN PARRY AND THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
[From the British Press.] 
Captain Parry has returned, with his brave companions, 
safefrom their second perilous expedition to the frost-bound 
regions of eternal ice; and though success has not crowned 





! their enterprise, and the speculations of the renowned 


Burleigh, * of a strait to be discovered towards the north 
west, passing to Cathaia and the Orientall Indians” have 
not been realised, all that ability and zeal, combined with 
dauntless perseverance, could effect, has been accomplished. 
The daring seaman stretched his discoveries until impas- 
sable ice barred his further way, and all progress becam 
impossible ; for fk 
“ Beyond this flood a frozen continen* 

Lies dark and wild-—Deep snow and ice; 

A gulph profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old— 


Where armies whole have sunk;. the parching air. 
Burns; frore and cold performs the effect of fire. 


Captain Parry did not extend his hazardous researches 
during his second expedition in the same direction as the 
first. The course pursued on this occasion, as is already 
known, was to coast northward from Hudson’s Bay into 
the Great Icy Sea; while Captain Franklin was to try and 
reach the same sea overland, taking the Great Copper- 
mine River, which falls into it, as his guide. Captain 
Parry did not, we understand, succeed in penetrating near 
so far north as on his former voyage. He was able to get 
little farther than the point Captain Franklin reached by 
land. Theships, after leaving Hudson’s Bay, were swept 
along by an immense body of drift ice, for near 300 miles, 
in Momentary danger of being cryshed to pieces. Here 
immoveable ice closed around them, and ‘they remained 
almost in despair of ever seeing hore or friends again, 
until a few weeks since, when the ice at length broke up, 
and the hardy adventurers at last effected their liberation. 
Subsequently, the ships, greatly injured by the masses of 
ice that pressed upon them, encountered aviolent storm, and 
nearly perished; and they experienced the mest tempestu- 
ous weather in the entirepassage home. Thus all attempts 
to realise the north-west passage have failed. In fact, for 
every purpose of practical navigation, such a discovery 
must haye been totally useless; science and natural his- 
tory, it is true, have received accessions from these expe- 
ditions; and had Captain Parry been able to reach the 
Pacific, what Burleigh stated, ** that Groyneland (as he 
called it), was well known to be an island, and not con- 
joined to America,” might have been in some degree 
realised ; yet from the numberless dangers and difficulties 
attendant on the undertaking, the dreadful severity of 
these winter regions, and the immense masses of ice which 
block a passage, the trade of this country never could have 
benefited by it; and the old passage, now so well under- 
stood, and so thoroughly beaten, must have remained the 
only one in use. If a communication does exist between 
Baffin’s Bay and the Polar Sea, and between that and the 
Pacific, it appears to be utterly impassable, from eternal 

ice. It certainly would have been a proud addition to the 
naval character of the country, already standing so high, 

to have added to its former glory such a discovery, perhaps 
the only one that now remains to be accomplished,—a 

north-west passage from the Atlantic into the Pacific.— 

So early as the reign of Henry VII, the attempt was made; 

it was renewed in the reign of Elizabeth. The celebrated 

Baffin was the ablest and most scientific navigator of that 





early period, He has been called an impostor by Pia- 
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kerton ; but Captain Ross's first voyage, and the succeed- 
ing ones of Captain Parry, have removed all doubts of 
the authenticity of Baffin’s third voyage to these regions. 
His charts have been found most accurate. He was not 
only a bold and successful mariner, but a good ‘mathema- 
tician ; he is the first who is known practically to have 
deduced the longitude from observations compared with 
the moon’s place in the heavens at a given time and place ; 
and since his day no discoveries of any importance were 
made in these distant region, up to the period of the late 
expeditions. The celebrated Cook, at the commencement 
of the last reign, in search, not of a navigable passage, 
but of a continent, entered the floating ice in December, 
in latitude 62 deg. 10 min., and met with icebergs on the 
21st, in lat. 67; and by the end of the month returned to 
lat. 58. On the 26th of January he was again within the 
Antarctic Circle, and on the 30th had reached lat. 71, 10., 
whence he returned northward the same day, deeming it, 
as he stated, ** a dangerous and rash enterprize to struggle 
with icebergs and fields of ice.” He therefore fell back 
, On the resources of the Marquesas and Otaheite Islands. 
In thenorthern hemisphere, too, after an equally unsuc- 
cessful attempt of twelve days among the ice, and reaching 
Jat. 70. 41., he returned, on the 29th of August, to the 
Sandwich Islands, to recruit his people, not. deeming it 
prudent, as he says, at so advanced a period of the season, |: 
to make any further attempts to find.a passage into the, 
Atlantic that year. Captain Parry, it will be recollected, 
on his former memorable voyage, left England in May, 
1819, with the ships Hecla and Griper. On the 20th of 
that month they passed the Orkneys; on the 24th they 
came in sight of the small solitary. crag called Rockal. 
On the 15th of June they had a view of Cape Farewell; 
and three days after they fell in with the first stream of 
ice, in which, were several icebergs; and experienced, in 
consequence, at once, a fall of 3. of Fahrenheit.. On the 
24th, in lat. 63. 34. 24. long, 61. 34, 28. the ships ap- 
proached a long chain of icebergs, intermixed with floes of 
ice ; the former appeared grounded in 120 fathoms; and 
the ice, which to the westward presented one uniform un- 
broken surface, without any appearance of clear water, 
closed uponthem. It took them five days of laborious 
exertion to get back to the eastward into clear water again. 
Proceeding to the northward, they crossed the Arctic 
Circle on the 3d July, having passed on that day at least 
fifty icebergs of large dimensions; and on the following 
day, another chain of greater size, against which a heavy 
southern swell, ‘* dashing the loose ice with tremendous 
force, sometimes raised a white spray over tbem, to the 
height of more than a hundred feet, and being accompanied 
with a loud noise resembling the roar of distant thunder, 
presented a scene at once sublime and terrific.” Captain 
Parry here pushed the ships into the ice, with the endea- 
vour to cross over to the western shore; but a calm came 
on, and they could make no way. He was obliged, there- 
fore, to back out, and stand further to the northward, 
passing several icebergs, from which streams ef the purest 
water were pouring on every side. Between one of these 
icebergs and a floe of ice, drifting by a southerly current 
towards it, the Hecla was nearly squeezed flat. This huge 
iceberg was 140 feet high in one part, and the soundings 
showed it to be aground in 120 fathoms. Its whole height, 
therefore, was upwards of 800 feet. The ships were sur- 
rounded by an immense number of these masses of ice, 
of which Captain Parry counted near ninety. They were 
now in the latitude of 73. and after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to cross the stream of ice which occupies the cen- 
tral part of Davis’s Strait, and Baffin’s Bay, Capt. Parry 
determined te make the attempt to penetrate through the 
icy barrier, to get into the open sea; and on the seventh 
day after entering it, he succeeded in reaching the open 
waters. 
through which, with-the unceasing labour of sailing, track. 
ing, heaving by the capstan, and sawing, they got through 
at the rate of half a mile an hour,. or twelve miles a day. 





found with 310 fathoms of line ; they seemed to have got, 
too, into the great resort.of whales, eighty-two large ones 
having been couafed in the course of the day. ‘On the 
30th of July’they made the high land round Possession 
Bay, one month earlier than in 1818, and on the 81st of 
July, they landed at thespot they had visited the preceding 
year. They then entered that great sound or inlet, called 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound ;. and through it the vessels, 
with the strongest hepes of success, proceeded rapidly to 
the westward. Noland was in sight in the direction of 
their course, and no bottom to be reached with 170 fathoms 
of line; and as the whole surface of the sea was as free 
from ice as the Atlantic, the seamen entertained the most 
confident hopes of success ; they imagined they had en- 
tered the Polar Sea, and ‘even calculated the making of 
Icy Cape, as a matter not of difficult accomplishment.— 
A further advance, however, dissipated all these prospects. 
Land was seen:a-head ; and though on a nearer approach 
it was seen to be only a small island, they had the mortifi- 
cation to discover that a floe of ice extended from it to the 
northern shore. From the period of entering Sir James 
Lancaster's Sound, the phenomenon was observed of the 
directive power of the needle becoming so weak as to be 
completely overcome by the attraction of the ship. The 
compasses, therefore, forall the purposes of navigation, 
were completely useless. After great exertions, by the 
4th of September they had:succeeded in passing the me- 
ridian of 130 degrees west'longitude, in latitude 74 degrees, 
44 minutes, 20 sec. which entitled them to the first sum in 
the seale of rewards apportioned by Parliament, amount- 
ing to £5,000. The ships were then opposite a projecting 
point, and it was called ** Bounty Cape.” By the 26th 
of September, the mercury in the thermometer fell one 
degree below zero, and on the following day the sea was 
observed from the hills to be frozen over as far as the eye 
could reach, ner was any open water seen after this period. 
It'was then Captain Parry made his arrangements for re- 
maining at Winter Harbour. There, in the high latitude 
of 75 di he was completely. frozen up for ten months, 
during ihre of which total darkness was all round them, 
and the sun’never shed one cheering ray. The thermo- 
meter, too, was generally 40 to 50 degrees below zero. The 
admirable efforts by which Captain Parry, during that 
most trying period, preserved the health and spirits of his 
crews, until the breaking up of the ice in the August of 
1820, enabled him to getclear of Winter Harbour, and, 
after some further hopeless efforts, to return to England. 
Thus the attempt at a north-west passage by Lancaster's 
Sound completely failed,-and the last expedition along 
the northern coast of America has been equally fruitless 
It appears that Captain Parry in 1821 explored Hudson’s 
Strait, Cumberland Strait, Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, 


and Repulse Bay, and, finding no passage to the north. 


ward or westward, wintered in the southern bay of an 
island, called Winter Island, in latitude 66 deg. 11 min., 
longitude 38deg. All speculations, therefore, as to a pas- 
sage by the:coast of America to Icy Cape, and from that 
to the Pacific, areatanend. Every thing that seamanship 
and undaunted perseverance could:do to accomplish this 
reat undertaking, has, we are sure, been exerted by Capt. 
arry, but the formidable barriers nature has ed 

notbe surmounted. The effort will be recorded as 
an instance of ‘the undaunted courage and patient perse- 
verance of British sailors; but in any other pointiof view, 
the-successive expeditions to those regions have been pro- 
ductive of little practical benefit. 








STEAM POWER. 
[SEF 4 NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.} 


—<—— 
(From the Journal of Science and the Arts, No. XXIV. 


page 404, as inserted in the Kaleidoscope, Vol II. p. 231.) 


M. Dupin, whilst speaking of the immense mechanical 
force set in action by the steam-engines of England, gives 
the following illustration of its amount :—The great pyra- 
mid of, Egypt required for its erection the labour of above 
100,000 men, for twenty years; but if it were required 

from the quarries, and place then 


i i iles ; -again to’ raise the stones e 
The breadth of this barrier was about 80 miles; +again Fete Oe ee tenadtuniies of 


at their nt height, 
which are managed at ‘most by 36,000 men 


England, 
woud be sufficient to produce the effect in eighteen kours ! 
The'caleulation of M.. Dupin. is as follows :—The volume 





The sea then deepened so much, that no bottom could be | 


of the great pyramid is 4,000,000 cubic metres, its weight 








Eco t 


is about 10,400,000 tons, or 10,400,000,000 kilogrammes, 
The centre of gravity of the pyramid is elevated 49 metres 
from the base; and taking 11 metres as the mean depth 
of the quarries, the total height of elevation is 60 metres, 
which, multiplied by 10,400,000 tons, gives 624,000,000 
tons raised one metre high. Then, the total of the steam. 
engines in England a nc a power of 320,000 horses, 
These engines moved for twenty-four hours, would raise 
862,800,000 tons one metre high, and consequently 
647,100,000 in eighteen hours, which su: the produce 
of labour spent in raising the materials of the great py- 
ramid. 

Astronomical Notice.—There is at present, on clear 
evenings, a most favourable opportunity of observing 
those two mage yy Foe of our solar'system, Jupiter 
and Saturn. The latter. rises at between 7 and 8 p. m. 
and his situation is a little to the south of the small cluster 
of stars in the neckof Taurus, which are called the Pleiades, 
Jupiter rises between 10 and 11 p.m. and may be seen 
near Gemini, at some distance to the south of the stars 
Castor and Pollux. This latter planet is easily distin. 
guished by his superior brightness and magnitude ;_ and 
a good 12-inch telescope will shew very distinctly that 
wonderful phenomenon the Ring of Saturn, also the four 
moons and belts of Jupiter. 


Witerature, Criticism, Kc. 


THE CLASSICS. 
[SE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

















Srr,—I find that Mr. Johnson’s very able essay on 
the Greek and Latin classics has called forth a series of 
remarks from Homo, which has occupied no less than 
three columns, in stating what, in my opinion, might have 
been done more to the purpose in three sentences. He that 
has reason on his side will always be brief; but little reason 
and much sophistry have produced these three columns. 
Homo seems ‘scarcely to have got a leg to stand upon, 
titubat ; but he will still cavil. He appears quite indig- 
nant at Mr. J.’s ** having twice made mention of French 
and German literature ; but not favoured the public with 
any particulars about them.” I should not be inclined 
to impute this oversight to any disparagement to the 
French and German. authors, or the want of information 
on the subject, that Mr. J. has not furnished us with any 
particulars ; but rather that it was on account of making 
his essay too long for a publication limited te extent, and 
chiefly adapted for subjects of a collateral nature. How- 
ever, Homo starts forth, 4 la Captain Bobadil, and very 
condescendingly ‘* endeavours (#ndertakes ) to supply Mr. 
J.’s deficiency, as he happens to be acquainted with both.” 
And, to give us a high idea of his knowledge in French 
literature, he thus proceeds :—‘‘ French literature has 
been jnearly at a stand since the time of Louis XIV.” — 
Odds buddikirs! is this all the particulars which we are 
to expect from the literature of a nation which has pro- 
duced some of the greatest personages that ever lived in 
modern times, whether we regard therm as erators, pocts, 
critics, philosophers, or gencrals? This is certainly mzl- 
tum in parvo; but it-is by no means a proof of Homo’s 
being an adept in French literature; and we must, for 
Homo, stili remain in the same indigence.. It certainly 
would have been more prudent, on the part of Homo, 
not to have endeavoured to supply the deficiency of Mr. 
J.; but some men will always be exposing themselves, 
et merito plectitur sua Grte. ** German literature (says 
Homo) was absolutely good-for-nothing, as long as the 
German authors continued to write in Latin, and fetter 
their rich and expressive mother tongue with rules from 
the classics.” Again, so much for Homo’s skill in Ger- 
man literature. I hope be-will not deem it arrogance to 
ask him candidly if he knows or ever heard of the names 
of Blamaner, Jacobi, Goethe, Lessing, or Dr. Huffland ? 
Is Homo so grossly ignorant of German literature as not 
to know that these men have written admirable models in 
blank verse, but that they previously excelled in writing 
Latin verses? But now we come to the point at issue 





of Mr. J.’s argument, ‘* that those who have been es. 
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yeemed the most learned grammarians are those who have 
investigated with the greatest care the principles of an- 
cient languages.”” Mr. J.‘s observation on the English 
authors of eminence is also applicable to the German 
authors of eminence, and also to the following French au- 
thors of eminence—Duffrief, Monsieur. and Madame Da- 
cier, Chambeau, Commarten, Pere, and the ‘‘ old man 
of Ferney.” Homo, I have no doubt, will give us par- 
ticulars to satiety respecting these German authors of 
celebrity: but the old man of Ferney must necessarily 
have chattered all his teeth out of his head, as some of 
them have lived before his day. Homo quotes Mr. J. 
alluding to the fine arts. ‘* Buteven in these (says he) 
mere imitation has been of no essential service.” He 
afterwards mentions Dr. Franklin, but very unfortunately. 
He seems not to have read the life of this illustrious man ; 
however, I will give him some information respecting 
him. He (Dr. F.) like other sensible men, formed his 
style after the model of those who excelled in writing and 
reasoning. But, as Homo perhaps might cavil at one’s 
own ipse dixit, we shall give him Franklin’s own words 
upon this subject :—*‘* Sur ces entrefaites, il me tomba 
sous la main un volume separé du Spectateur. C’étoit 
le troiséme: je n’en avois jamais vu aucun: je l’ache- 
tai: je le lus, et le relus: j’en étoit enchanté: j'en trou- 
vai le style excellent, et je desirai qu’il me fit possible 
de Vimiter."—After having fixed upon Addison as his 
model in English, he says, *‘ Je comparai ensuite mon 
Spectateur avec l’original ; je reconnus quelques-unes de 
mes fautes, et je les corrigeai.”—Now, this being admitted, 
we will give Homo a little more information respecting 
Dr. Frankin. He followed Socrates as a model for dis- 
putation. Speaking of logic, he says, ‘‘ Je me procurai 
Youvrage de Xenophon, intitulé ‘ Les Choses memorables 
de Socrate,’ dans lequel il donne plusieurs examplesde 
Vart de logique. J’en fus enthousiasmé: je l’adoptai: 
je renongai a la contradiction brusque, et 4 l’argumenta- 
tion directe et positive, et je pris le role d’humble ques- 
tionneur. Je trouvai que la méthode de Socrate étoit la 
plus sire pour moi-méme et la plus embarrassante pour 
ceux contre qui je l’employois.”—This certainly proves 
to a demonstration that ** imitation” is of very essential 
service.—It were worse than idle to say any thing more 
to such a testy sophist as Homo. His unphilosophical 
manner of reasoning, together with Prescott’s New Sys- 
tem of the Universe, casts a stigma upon the literary cha- 
racter of J.iverpool. Homo observes, that Mr. J. has 
finished his essay with the dictum of Mr. Harris. His 
note on it is certainly void of either compliment or flat- 
tery. Homo’s ignorance again appears conspicuous in 
his speaking disrepectfully of Mr. H. who stands at the 
head of English philologists. His criticism upon this 
gentleman is equal to the presumption of a schoolboy 
who presents a treatise on rhetoric to Demosthenes or 
Cicero. I shall now proceed to give Homo a piece of 
friendly advice. Let it be remembered that it is the ex- 
treme of madness to meddle with subjects infinitely be- 
yond one’s sphere of knowledge; it only exposes: one’s 
scanty information to the risibility of a discerning public. 
—I am, &c, MOSES. 








** Incipit optare é& totis quinquatribus optat.” 
Juv. Sat. 10. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Stn,—I have observed the discussions in your amusing 
miscellany upon the utility of the classics being generally 
studied with pleasure, and have been not a little amused 
with them, and had thought to have filled you a column 
or two on the subject myself; but the very sensible obser- 
vations contained in the letter of Homo, in reply to J. L. 
and Mr. Johnson, have cut short my remarks, he having 
exactly said what I was about to say :—viz. that to the 
generality of mankind the study of the classics would be 
8 nuisance, and would not, moreover, make geniuses 
where Nature had not first deposited the germ; but to 
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those persons to whom Nature has-been bountiful, the 
study of the classics is the best. possible means of enabling 
genius to shine in its brightest lustre. They are like the 
machinery used to open a valuable mine, and to extract 
the bright metal ; and if a boy is intended for, or rather 
if he shows an early inclination for study and intellectual 
pursuits, as in the language of my-motto, then let him be 
aclassic, and do not bind him to a grocer; or if busi- 
ness must control the natural inclination, and he must be 
a grocer, or a tradesman, keep the classics from him as 
you would keep a brandy-bottle. A man never makes a 
man of business, who has either a fine taste in poetry and 
diction, or who possesses the geometrical head of a New- 
ton: Indeed’he had better spend his evenings at his glass 
than at the quadrant, or the Hendecassilibricks, or the 
Hypercatalectic, and the Brachycatalectic syllable, and the 
Casura. 1 do not mean to. advoeate drunkenness; far 
from it; but the moderate indulgence in the glass will be 
no interruption to the mechanical and accountant-like 
habits and powers so necessary to tife tradesman; whereas 
the investigation of an abstruse question in Des Cartes, 
or the consideration of the compound epithets and enclyc- 
tics in Homer, would soon create a distaste for the ledger 
and the price current, and in time wholly unfit the mind 
for business. If a boy is intended for an author, a poet, 
a barrister, statesman, or a polished scholar, and has parts, 
let him master the classics by all means; they are, in that 
case, a sine qu& non, that is, if Nature has contributed the 
due share of nous ; otherwise he may read them till he is 
blind, and he will never be able to scrawl through as 
much matter as this letter contains, en passant, as I now 
am, and calamo currente sign myself, Mr. Editor, 
Your reader, 
MACCLESFIELDIENSIS, 
Cheetham’s Coll. Manchester, October 16, 1823. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—I lately met with the new edition of Cobbett’s 
‘* Cottage Economy,” to which is‘prefixed. a list of his 
publications. The enumeration of each work is accompa- 
nied by a sort of review so perfectly free from every thing 
resembling arrogance or presumption, that any one, unless 
acemplete ninny, may discover at once that these modest 
critiques cannot possibly be the lucubrations of ‘* The 
Athenians*.” But laying aside irony, I can safely recom- 
mend Mr. Cobbett to the notice of your humorous corres- 
pondent No Genius (if he is not already surfeited with the 
sweets of genius) as the most profound genius for over- 
bearing impudence and unjustifiable assurance that has 
ever adorned the republic of letters in any age or nation. 
From his very imposing advertisements, and particularly 
that of his Grammar, I was induced to read his ** Cottage 
Economy,” in its improved state, with the view of acquir- 
ing a correct style of writing. Having my mind thus pre- 
possessed in his favour, you can scarcely imagine my sur- 
prise on discovering that this soi-disant paragon of perfec- 
tion not only makes use of many questionable phrases, but 
is even guilty of many glaring inaccuracies. Out of about 
twenty objectionable words or phrases noticed in a hasty 
perusal of the abovementioned work, I send you the fol- 
lowing. 

In paragraph 34, we read thus, * ata quarter part of 
the price.” Here he makes use of the substantive quarter 
instead of the adjective fourth——43. ‘* Plenty large 
enough.” This is the first time I have ever met with the 
word plenty used as an adverb.—82. ‘* They will fatten 
quicker.” Here is a great deviation from grammatical 
accuracy; the adverb more quickly ought to be used in- 
stead of the adjective quicker.—88, and elsewhere: ‘* If 
such ve her state.” Here too isa gross error; neither con- 
tingency nor futurity being implied, as evidently appears 
from the preceding paragraph, the indicative mood should 
be used: ‘if: such és her state.” Errors of this kind ob- 
tain toa considerable extent even among men of educa- 








* Is not this an epithet applied to the Scotch Reviewers? 


tion. We not unfrequently hear from the pulpit such ex- 
pressions as these: ** If there be a God, and if he be just.” 
—In the same paragraph we read thus: ‘* whether the 
parson of the parish, or the Methodist priest, be the most 
evangelical.” It is really astonishing that the author of 
an English grammar should be either so inadvertent, or 
ignorant, as to use the superlative degree when speaking 
of two persons only.—145. ‘* The latter rather the best, 
and does the work quicker.” Read better and more 
quickly.—150. ‘* These places are not so plenty.” Above, 
in paragraph 43, we find the substantive as an adverb ; 
now the superior and accommodating excellence of Mr. 
C.’s' grammar allows him to use it as an adjective!—224. 
s¢ At the office of the Register, No. 183, Fleet-street, 
these (sorts of grass) may be seen in nature, little bunches 
of them in straw, that was harvested by me.” If we had 
an opportiihity of receiving personal instructions from Mr. 
Cobbett, perhaps he might inform us to what verb the noun 
bunches stands as the nominative case: it would be de- 
sirable to ascertain likewise why he makes straw rather 
than bunches the antecedent to the relative that.—227. In 
comparing two kinds of straw, he says: ** if there be any 
difference, the English wheat has produced the most béau- 
tiful straw.” It ought to be more beautiful: see the same 
error in paragraph 88.—In the letter on English straw 
plat, addressed to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, we 
find the following phrase: ‘** There wants no coal-mines 
and no rivers to assist.” This is so exceedingly vulgar, 
that its mere mention is sufficient to show its barbarous- 
ness.—I subjoin the following quotation from the recom- 
mendation of his Grammar, written, without doubt, by 
the difident author himself: ‘* The author, when he first 
put forth this book, threw it down as a challenge to all the 
reviewers, all the colleges, and all the universities.” As- 
tonishing! Here is a grammarian who commits errors 
that would disgrace every senior class of schoolboys in the 
kingdom (who possess ordinary capacities for receiving in- 
struction;) and yet this same fellow has the effrontery to 
tell the professed literati of the age, that his attainments in 
philology are such as to bid defiance to the severest test of 
criticism. Risum teneatis amici? This renders John 
Bull himself vulnerable, even through his tough side 
of gravity and good nature; he by no means relishés be- 
ing wrung by the-nose, and baited in this manner by one 
of the most audacious dogs that ever barked: honest Mr. 
Taurus has one consolation, however, in reflecting that his 
canine adversary, with all his ferocity, effects little more 
than the setting of his own teeth on edge. It is supposed 
that when Mr. C. said ** ai? the universities,’ he meant 
all the universities in Europe, at least where the English 
language is spoken or studied; for if he only alluded to 
those of England, his manner of expressing himself is pre- 
cisely the same as if one were to say: 

Mr. Cobbett having been once- introduced to the King and 
Lord Castlereagh, was so far influenced by loyal attachment 
to his Majesty, and unfeigned gratitude to his minister for 
having so essentially promoted the interests of the country, 
that he fell down upon ali his knees!!! 


It is not my intention to detract one iota from the merit 
due to Mr. C— ; he is not only a very able writer, but 
likewise an instructive one to the class of persons for which 
he writes; and when itis taken into consideration that he is 
almost, if not altogether, self-taught, no one can pretend 
to deny that his mental capacities are of a superior kind, 
and that his merit is enhanced in proportion as his oppor- 
tunities for improvement have been less favourable. Whe- 
ther he labour under a conscious defect in theological 
knowledge, or whether he be altogether influenced by im- 
proper and sinister motives in writing sermons, is a ques- 
tion that rests with his Maker and himself; he seems, 
however, to have chosen subjects that pertain to this world 
rather than the next. It is on this account that I recom= 
mend as a text for his next sermon the following passage 
of scripture: ‘* Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth.” Yours, &c. 

AN HONEST YORKSHIREMAN, 


ie 





Vicinity of Manchester, Sept. 27, 1828, 
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SONNET, 
TO & FLOWER, PRESENTED BY A FRIEND, AND UNFORTUNATELY 
Lost. 
—< 
Nor rich nor rare the gift, but oh! to me 
Than diamond’s blaze more dear the gentle token, 
That told of halcyon days, and hearts unbroken, 
And spirits light and free; when, fair to see, 
Love crowned with roses danced the hours away, 
And, wrapt in dreams Elysian, pictured scenes 
Where flow’rs immortal woo the golden beams 
Of never-setting suns through one eternal day ! 
Dear lost remembrancer ! how oft carest, 
And sprinkled with affection’s holy tear, 
Now little boots to say: or how with care 
Fondly replaced each morn within my breast :— 
Fate, envying love's fidelity to see, 
Gave to the winds his parting gift to me! 
Liverpool. G. 





SONNET. 
— 
Firm and immutable amid the shocks, 
The change and chances of this mortal state, 
Invincible whate’er the will of fate 
Decrees: a friendship that cold fortune mocks, 
Cheering and flourishing in sunny hours, 
Or when the tempest raves: hope this to see, 
And hope with measureless infinity 
Meted life’s narrow span !—or trust in bowers 
Of never-ending bliss to pass thy days, 
Unvisited of sorrow’s darkling train ; 
And not so wild the expectation vain 
As his, that wooing friendship’s treacherous blaze, 
Shall hope, ascending from her altar high, 
To hail the flame that burns unqdenchably ! 
Liverpool. G. 
EERIE 





(INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE.) 


WRITTEN AFTER READING H. K. WHITE'S POEM 

ON SOLITUDE. 

And art thou thus indeed alone? 

Quite unbefriended,—all alone? 

And hast thou then His name forgot, 

Who form’d thy frame, and fix’d thy lot? 

Ig not His voice in evening’s gale? 

Beams not with him the star so pale ? 

Is there a leaf can fade or die, 

Wnnoticed by His watchful eye? 

Each fluttering hope,—each anxious fear, 

Each lonely sigh—each silent tear, © 

To thine Almighty Friend are known, 

And sayest thou,—thou art “all alone?” 








{INSBRTED BY DESIRE.] 


ee 
«¢ True happiness is not the growth of earth, 
The search ts fruitless if you seek it there; 
*Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 
And never blooms but in celestial air. 
Sweet plant of Paradise! its seeds are sown 
In here and there a breast of heav’nly mould; 
It rises slow—and buds;—but ne'er was known 
To blossom here ;—-the climate is too cold !" 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The following piece was written in the year 1817, 
when quadrille-dancing was getting into fashion. I think 
it may amuse your. readers at the present day.—Yours, &c. 

Youghall, April 12, 1823. O—N R—N. 


—— 


QUADRILLERY. 
Still eonquer’d alike, or on land, or on main, 
France finds that the contest with Britain is vain; 
But the second in arms, she exultingly feels, 
She could ever be first, when she took to her heels: 
So wisely determines those weapons to wield, 
Which still were her friends on the flood or the field. 


Resolv’d from Old England to yet win the day, 

And gain in the dance what she lost in the fray, 

An imp she despatch’d, her designs to fulfil, 

A light-footed urchin, his name was Quadrille; 

And thus she exclaimed, as he caper’d away, 

*¢ Shall my soul be aveng’d for defeat and dismay ; 
Dark Scotland, the blows she has giv’n me shall rue, 
And scow] in her wrath, ’neath her bonnet so blue; 
My vengeful ascendancy deeply shall feel, 

When silent’s her Gow, and discarded her reel. 

The sons of green Erin full dearly shall know, 

How quickly can rise her oft prostrated foe; 

And Paddy shall bluster in vain and look big, 

And how] in despair for the loss of his jig. 

Ev’n sober John Bull, too, my fetters shall wear, 
And capering wonder, and wondering swear; 

And ask how the Devil he found himself there, 
With’a spring in his foot and a Frenchify’d air? 
Thus, thus, will I triumph, and conquer them all; 
They may win at the baz/nef, I'll win at the bal.” 


And, oh! shall her menace, ye fair ones, be true, 

And shall she attack with such allies as you? 

Forbid it, forbid it, ye heavenly fair, 

And cling to your country with patriot care; 

And boldly resist each alluring advance 

That lurks in the plausible guise of a dance. 

She woo’s to enslave you, cajoles to degrade; 

Her touch is pollution, deception her trade; 

Her step may be graceful, and winning her air, 

But each rose hides a thorn, and she smiles to ensnare. 


Yet even those graces to labour but lead, 

Their vot’ry is worked like the hack-driven steed : 
Attest it ye beaux, who to practise must run, 
Unwillingly rising from breakfast at one; (1) 

Who labour all day, to exhibit at night, 

Full heavy in heart, though in heels all so light. 

Attest it ye belles, who toil, struggle, and fret, (2) 

To achieve, with due grace, a complete pirouette ; 

The instep to bend, and leave nothing untried, 

To gain from French art what Dame Nature denied. 
Say, both, when your efforts their utmost have gained, 
For what have you labour’d, and fretted, and pain’d’ 
What glories have then been the meed of your trouble, 
Or, have you not all been pursuing a bubble? 

You have gain’d; mighty triumph! have gain’d to be reckon’d, 
To French figurantes almost to be second ! 

For the housemaids of Brighton (3) are busy, they say, 
That palm to dispute, ere ye bear it away. 

Oh! glorious distinctions for Erin’s fair daughters, 

The pride of the “ Emerald gem” of the waters! 
Unrivalled, till now, in attraction and charms, 

As her sons are unconquer’d and mighty in arms. 
Then turn, lovely truants, oh! turn ye again, 

The triumph degrading, refuse with disdain; 

Oh, turn! and the dance of your country once more, (4) ‘ 
The dance, unexclusive, (5) to Erin restore: 

The dance that enlivens, the heart that expands, 

Nor sombre precision, nor study demands; 

That racks not the soul, be a bound high or low, 





Nor fetters the mind to a point of the toe; 








That cheers as we glide through its mazes so gay, 

And bids in wild rapture the hours flit away ; 

That is woo’d as a pastime, not learned as a science, 
With gravest of care setting sense at defiance ; 

And tell the “ grand nation,” in vain she may coax us, 
In arms she can’t beat, nor with flattery hoax us; 

And resist, her o’erweening ambition to quench, 

French dancing, French principles—every thing French. 


1. This is no exaggeration; the insects of fashion are seen, 
from about one o'clock, flitting along to the rendezvous of 
practice, profoundly intent on the operations of the day; yet 
nine out of ten of them voting it a d—d bore. 

2. This is as little an exaggeration as the above; one fair 
votary of Terpsichore, after sundry ineffectual efforts to ac- 
complish a difficult step, is said to have burst into a flood of 
tears! 

3. A gentlemen, just returned from that emporium of 
fashion, was asked his opinion of our fair quadrille dancers. 
** They are about on a par with the chambermaids of Brigh- 
ton,” was the reply. 

4. The enlivening superiority and pre-eminence of our own 
dances must be obvious to every unjecejudiced person, who 
has had an opportunity of witnessing the grave fuss, the ridi- 
culous solemnity, which attends the “ set to” of a quadrille 
party; not unfrequently, three couple and a half are left 
standing in the arena until a fit and proper person can be 
caught for the completion of the fourth; ‘and, ere he starts, 
a thousand steps are'lost.” Many fair ladies (like the learned 
clerk of old, who could only read out of his own book) can 
dance but in their own set; and the amusements of the even- 
ing are frequently retarded by the arrival of some important 


figurer, who, like the fugleman of a battalion, is to lead the . 


time and regulate the other e¢¢ ceteras of this momentous pro- 
ceeding. 

5. From the number of couples in each set being limited to 
four, it follows, that out of every party of eleven, fifteen, or 
nineteen ladies, three must be excluded from the amusement 
of the t, and d d to enact the tantalizing part of 
unwilling spectators. 


The Houseboife. 














Indelible Ink for Marking Linen, &c.—Pour a little - 


nitric acid (aqua fortis) into a cup or glass, and add to it a 


small piece of pure silver; when the effervescence ceases, . 


filter the solution through a piece of blotting paper, and 
put it in a small phial; then add to it a little gum arabic, 
and a little of the paint called sap green. After the whole 
is perfectly combined, it is then fit for use. 

To make town-washed Linen as pure and white as 
country-washed—In great towns, where linen cannot be 
exposed to the air and sun upon the grass, let it be steeped, 
for some time before it is washed, in a solution of oxy- 
muriate of lime. Let it then be boiled in an alkaline ley. 
Linen or cotton thus treated will not become yellow by 
age, as is too often the case with linen in large towns. 


Rheumatism.—A New Yerk paper says—‘* We are re- 
uested to state, that the following is an effectual recipe 
or the cure of rheumatism Take cucumbers, when full 

grown, and put them into a pot with a little salt ; then 
put the pot over a slew fire, where it should remain for 
about an hour; then take the cucumbers and press them, 
the juice of which must be put in bottles, corked up tight, 
and placed in the cellar, where they should remain for 
about a week; then wet a flannel rag with the liquid, and 
apply it to the parts affected.” 


Cure of the Ringworm of the Scalp.—Mr. Houlton, in 
the Monthly Magazine of present month, recommends the 
following treatment of this disease :—** The head should 
be frequently shaved, and kept covered with an oiled silk 
cap, or instead of which a thin bladder has sometimes been 
used. An ointment should be formed, by mixing together 
spermaceti cerate and finely pulverized supertartrate of 
potash, in such proportions as to make it of a very fine 
consistence; of which a piece the size of a nutmeg, or 
larger, according to the extent of the surface affected, 
should be well rubbed or the part with the palm of the 








hand, every night, for three or four minutes; the head ° 
should be well washed with soap and water every third : 
night, previous to the application of the ointment. In-- 


ternal medicines are seldom requisite in this advan 

stage, except where the character of the affection is ir- 
r, or there is a peculiarity in the constitution of the 

patient; in which cases some modification of treatment 


will necessarily be required’: these variations will readily - 


be made by any respectable practitioner. The above plan, 
if diligently pursued for from three to six weeks, will 


rarely disappoint the expectations of those who try it, even 


in inveterate cases. 
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Lord Nelgon’s fMonument, 
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ERECTED IN THE AREA OF THE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS: 


The following Description was written by W Roscoe, 
Enq. by desire of the Commitice under whose dircotion the 
Monument was executd: 


On a basement of Westmoreland Marble stands a circu- 
lar pedestal of the same material, and peculiarly suitable 
in colour to the group which it supports. At the base of 
the pedestal are four emblematic figures, of heroic size 
in the character of captives, or vanquished enemies—in 
allusion to Lord Nelson’s signal victories. The spaces be- 
tween these on the sides of the pedestal, are filled 
by four grand bas-reliefs, executed in bronze, representin 
some of the great naval actions in which the immorta 
Nelson was en . The rest of the pedestal is richly 
decorated with lioné’ heads and festoons of laurel ; -and in 
a moulding round the upper part of it is inscribed in letters 





COMPLETED OCTOBER XXI. 
—_— 


of brass, pursuant to the resolution of the general meeting, 
that most impressive charge delivered by this illustrious 
Commander, previous to the commencement of his battle 
of Trafalgar,—‘‘ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO 
avy th pal d Nel 

The figures constituting the princi esign are Nelson, 
Victory, and Death; his country mourning for her loss, 
and her navy eager to avenge it, naturally 
in the group. 

The principal figure is the Admiral, resting one foot on 
@ eonquered enemy, and the other on acannon. With an 
eye stedfast and upraised to Victory, he is receiving from 
her a fourth naval crown upon his sword; which, to in- 
dicate the loss of his right arm, is held in his left hand. 
The maimed limb is concealed by the enemy’s flag, which 


MDCCCXIN. 


claim a p 


Death_lies in ambush for his victim ; intimating, that he 
received the reward of his valour and the stroke of Death 
at the same moment. 

By the figure of an exasperated British seaman is repre- 
sented the zeal of the navy to wreak vengeance on the 
enemies who robbed it of its most gallant leader. 


Britannia with laurels in her hand, and leaning rd- 


lace | less of them on her spear and shield, describes the feelings 


of the country fluctuating between the pride and the an- 
guish of a triumph so dearly purchased, but relying for 
security on her own resources. 

In preferring an historical group to a naval column, or 
a single statue, and in — the subject ahove described 
from a considerable number of designs of great excellenee, 
it was one principal aim of the Committee to erect sucha ° 





Victory is lowering to him, and under the folds of which 





monument as should not only do honour to the town of | 
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Liverpool, as an effort of art, but should excite in the 
breast of the spectator those feelings, moral and patriotic, 
which a work of the highest class ought always to inspire. 
They therefore adopted that, which appeared to them best 
calculated to exhibit, in the strongest manner, the glory 
and happiness of the hero who dies in the defence of his 
country; and who in the act of grasping at another crown 
which the goddess of Victory is placing on his sword, is in- 
sensible to the stroke which terminates his glorious career. 
At the same time it was their wish to contrast the exultation 
inseparable from such an event, with the sincere sorrow and 
deep regret occasioned by the death of this distinguished 
commander, and to impress upon the minds of the present, 
and of future ages, a firm conviction, that life itself cannot 
be better resigned than in the cause of our country. 

The Monument is executed in bronze by Richard 
Westmacott, Esq. R. A. The subscription commenced 
onthe 15th of Seomnisen: 1805, and finished the same 
year, amounting to about £9000. The weight of the 
bronze of which it is composed is estimated at upwards of 
22 tons. The figures are of the proportion of seven feet. 





Antiquities. 
DISCOVERY OF INDIAN GRAVES. 


—_— 


Some time since we had an account in the papers of nu- 
merous graves discovered on the Merameg River, not far 
from St. Louis, which were supposed to furnish pretty con- 
clusive evidence that a race of men had once existed there 
of a most diminutive stature. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. James’s work, relating to this subject :— 

*¢ Indian graves are extremely numerous about St. Louis, 
although none are found in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. They are most frequent on the hills about the Me- 
rameg, and on the north side of the Missouri. On the 
1gth of June, Mr. Say and Mr. Peel, accompanied by one 
mian, descended the Mississippi, in a small boat, to the 
mouth of the Merameg, and ascended the latter river 
about fifteen milss, to a place where a great number of 
graves have been explored, and have been represented to 
contain the bones of a diminutive race of men. Most of 
these graves are found near the banks of the Merameg. 
They do not rise above the general surface, but their pre- 
sence is ascertained by the vertical stones which inclose 
them, and project a ittle at either end of the grave.— 
When the included earth, and the numerous horizontal 
flat stones are removed, we find the sides neatly constructed 
of big flat stones, vertically implanted and adapted to each 
other, edge to edge, so as to form a continuous wall. The 

ves are usually three or four feet, though sometimes six 
inlength. The bones they contained a to have 
been deposited after having been separated from the flesh, 
and from each other, according to the custom of some 
tribes of Indians at the present day. In the first grave 
opened by Mr. Say, were found the ents of an earthen 
pot, and the bones of an infantile 3_ the second con- 
tained what appeared to be the remains of a middle-aged 
man of the ordinary stature, laid at full length ; the bones 
much broken and confused. An inhabitant residing here 
informed them, that many similar graves had been found 





along the summits of most of the neighbouring hills. -In | four da 


one of these he had found two pieces of earthenware, one 
having onely the form of a porter bottle, the- other with 
a wide mouth ; but this grave contained no bones. 

“« After spending a night at this place, they crossed the 
river to the town of Lilliput (one of the projected towns 
there has received this name), the place so often mentioned 
as the locality of the bones of a pisay race. Appearances 
here are in general similar to those ney J described.— 
One head that had been dug up was that of an old person, 
in whom the teeth had been loosened, and the alveolz ob- 
literated, leaving the sha 4 of the jaw-bone. From 
this the neighbouring settlers had inferred the existence of 
a-race of men without teeth, having their jaws like those 
of the turtle.” 

These gentlemen were satisfied, from the observation 
they made, that these bones, instead of proving the exist- 
ence of a race of pigmies at some very distant period, were 
only the remains of *‘ men of the ordinary size;” and 
that the date of their deposit is much more rccent than 
that of the ancient mounds: of earth so frequent in that 
portion of the country.—New York paper. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


$xn,—In reference to the letter of your correspondent, 
66 ome,” dated 4th January, 1823, in the 135th number 


of your entertaining miscellany, with a copy of the inscrip- 
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tions on the three-sided stone, erected in the year 1745, 
on the spot where the oak-tree stood which caused the 
death of King William Rufus, I beg leave to send you a 
copy of those inscriptions from the stone before it was re- 
paired.—It is taken, together with the other particulars of 
the antiquities of the New Forest, from a newspaper of 
the year 1789, published immediately preceding the visit 
with which'their late Majesties honoured the New Forest, 
in that year.-By giving insertion to these few lines, you 
will oblige Yours, &c. O——N R——N. 
Youghall, April 12, 1823. 


ROYAL EXCURSION, 

At Lyndhurst, in the New Forest, is a royal residence, 
a very ancient building, and was the favourite spot of 
William Rufus, who, in the New Forest, was by accident 
slain by Sir Walter je J i 

The building is of red brick; the rooms, as in those 
days, very large and awkward ; the drawing-room is hung 
with a India paper} and every cunvenience that 
can be made is making for the reception of the Royal 


train. 

Rufus’s Stirrup.—In the hall, an amazing large 
pair of stag’s horns, the stirrup of Rufus is hung; it is of 
iron, has been embossed and gilt ; part of the gilding still 
remains upon it. The King, being remarkably fond of 
the sports of the forest, gave the following order:—That 
no person living in or upon the verge of the Forest should 
keep a dog larger than would pass through his stirrup, 
unless such dog had the ball of one of his feet taken 
out, to prevent his pursuing the game. Up to this time, 
there is a breed of =e dogs, as a 
are frequently guaged by the stirrup by the groom-keepers. 

The borne on Shich the aie is hung are said to be 
the identical horns of the stag Sir Walter Tyrrel shot at 
when the melancholy catastrophe hap i. 

In the hall is likewise a large eagle nailed up, on the 
spread; the extent of his wings 1s great ; it was some time 
ge ee 

toney C'ross.—Thi antiquity inthe Fo e 
Royal Family intend visttin . : c 
is an historical stone, of a triangular form, with 
the following inscriptions : 

First I .—** Here stood the Oak-tree, whereon 
an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at a stag, glanced and 
struck King William the Second (surnamed Rufus) on the 
breast, of which he instantly died, on the second day of 
August, 1100.”—[In your correspondent’s letter, the year 
is given 1110, which is a misprint, or on error of his. } 

‘econd. Inseripti ‘King William the Second (sur- 
named Rufus, as-is before related) was lain in a cart be- 
longing to one Purkess, and carried from hence to Win- 
chester, and-buried in the Cathedral Church of that City.” 

Third Inscription.—‘‘ That where an event so memo- 
rable had happened might not be hereafter unknown, this 
stone was erected by John Lord Delawar, who has seen 
the tree growing in this place, 1745.” “on 

The lineal descendants of the Purkesses are still living 
on the spot, and in the same low situation ; a little above 
the labouring class.—This is truly extraordinary. _ 

The stay of their Majesties in this romantic spot will be 





ys. 


SMen and Manners. 
ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
, —_=_ 
[Origtnal Translation from L' Hermite en Provence.] 


a 
The Prince of Bearn, afterwards Henry IV. was about 
fifteen, when Charles IX. came to Nerac, in 1566, to visit 
the court of Navarre. The fortnight he spent there was 
celebrated by games and entertainments, of which young 





archery. A party was proposed on his account, and we 
may easily imagine that all the courtiers, even the Duke 
de Guise, who excelled in the sport, had the address to 
appear inferior to the King. Henry, however, advanced,‘ 
and at the first shot. carried away the orange at which they 
aimed. According to the rules of archery, he wanted to 
begin again, and to slioot first. Charles opposed this, and 
repulsed him peevishly. Henry retired a few steps, and 
drawing his bow, pointed the arrow at his opponent; who, 
placing himself behind one of his courtiers, ordered them 
to remove his dangerous cousin. Peace was, however, 





being proposed, Charles excused himself from joining in 
it. At the first shot the Duke de Guise divided the orange 
in two: another was not at hand. The Prince seeing a 
young girl among the spectators with a rose in her bosom 
seized and placed it on the target. The Duke shot first, 
and missed; Henry followed, and sending his arrow 
through the flower, returned it to the young peasant, with 
the victorious arrow, which formed a sort of stalk to it. 
The agitation that embellished the countenance of the 
young girl, communicated itself to him who had occasioned 
it, and the stolen glances they exchanged awakened a new 
sensation in the hearts of both. 

In his return to the castle, Henry questioned his attend. 
ants, and soon learned that the girl’s name was Fleurette, 
that she was the daughter of the castle gardener, and that 
she lived in the little cottage adjoining to the stables. From 
that time gardening became Henry’s favourite amusement. 
He chose a spot near the fountain of La Garenne, where 
he knew Fleurette went frequently: he surrounded it with 
a trellis, he planted shrubs, and worked in it with greater 
diligence because he was assisted by Fleurette’s father, and 
had opportunities of seeing her twenty times a day. 

Were I writing an historical romance, I might here in- 
troduce much interesting matter; but 1 ani relating an 
historical anecdote, and must therefore confine myself to 
to fasts. This state of things had continued more than a 
month, when one evening Fleurette went later than usual 
to the fountain. The murmur of the water and the plain. 
tive note of the nightingale alone broke the silence of the 
woods, and the moon cast a pensive light over this retreat. 
What passed this evening by the side of the fountain is 
unknown: all that I can ascertain is, that, as they returned, 
the peasant leaned on the arm of the prince, who carried 
her pitcher of water upon his head. They separated at 
the entrance of the park ; one returned gaily to the castle, 
the.other wept as she entered the cottage. 

Fleurette’s father did not abserve, that, from this day, 
his daughter always visited the fountain at a later hour 
than she was wont to do; but the Prince’s tutor, the vir- 
tuous La Gaucherie, observed that his pupil had always 
some excuse for escaping at the same hour; and that, 
however fine the weather, his hat was always wet on his 
return. This remark awakened the vigilance of the tutor. 
He followed his pupil, and saw enough to convince him of 
the truth. Aware, like Fenelon, that flight is the only 
cure for love, he told the Prince they would return the 
next day to Pau, whence they should proceed to meet the 
King at Bayonne. 

Glory, not unmixed with inconstancy, was already the 
ruling passion of Henry’s heart, which perhaps uncon- 
sciously softened the pain of this separation to him; but 
who can describe the feelings of the gentle and tender 
Fleurette, when her lover arrived in tears to impart the 
news toher? In these last moments of expiring happi- 
ness. she foresaw all the miseries of the future. ‘+ You 
leave me, Henry,” said she, sobbing, ‘‘ you leave me; 
you will forget me; and I shall have nothing left but 
death.” Henry took an oath of eternal fidelity, from 
which Fleurette alone sheuld absolve him. ** Behold the 
fountain of La Garenne,” said she, at the moment when 
the castle clock reminded Henry it was time to part, ‘‘ab- 
sent or present you will find me there—for ever there!” 
she added with an expression he never forgot. 

The fifteen months which elapsed before the return of 
Henry to the Castle of Agen, had awakened:in the soul 
of the young hero feelings incompatible with the purity of 
a first love; and the maids of honour of Catherine de 
Medici had exerted themselves to efface the remembrance 
of poor Fleurette; who, more afflicted than surprised at s 
change she had anticipated, no longer struggled against 
her misfortunes, but only sought some means of escaping 
from them. She had several times seen Henry wandering 
in the groves of the Garenne with Mademoiselle Ayelle, 
and could not resist the wish of throwing herself in his 
way. The sight of Fleurette, whose pale cheek and me- 





soon restored; but the following day the same amusement 


lancholy countenance made her still more interesting, re« 
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called a tender recollection. The young Prince went the 
next day to her cottage. She was alone. He entreated 
her to meet him at the fountain. ‘I shall be there at 
eight,” she replied, without raising her eyes from her 
work. Henry left her, and waited, with all the impatience 
of a first love, the appointed hour. It arrived. He left 
the castle by a private door, and made his way through 
the brush-wood, fearing to meet some one in the open 
walks. He reached the fountain. Fleurette appeared 
not. He waited a few minutes, while every rustling of 
the leaves made his heart beat. He advanced. A small 
stick was placed on the very spot where he had so often 
sat with Fleurette. He recognised the arrow with the 
faded rose still on its point. A paper was attached to it : 
he endeavoured to read it, but the expiring twilight pre- 
vented him. Agitated and anxious he flew to the castle, 
opened the fatal billet, and read these words: ‘*I said you 
would find me at the fountain. Perhaps you have passed 
without seeing me. Return and seek again. You love 
me no longer—I must—Heaven forgive me!” Henry 
guessed the meaning of these words. The palace re- 
sounded with his cries. His attendants, with torches, 
followed him to the Garenne. But why dwell on the me- 
lancholy event? The body of the sweet girl was found 
in the basin, where the waters of the fountain lodged, and 
was interred between the two trees which still overhang 
it. The grief, the agonizing regrets of Henry, who was 
at least faithful to the memory of Fleurette, do honour to 
the character of a Prince ‘‘ born to be a model to all kings, 
for his bravery in battle, his fidelity in negociation, his 
"generosity in victory, and his vast conceptions in the cabi- 
net; for his constant activity, his love of his subjects, his 
exalted mind ; in short, for all the qualities which consti- 
tute the best and greatest of characters.” 

* Fleurette was the only one of Henry’s mistresses who 
loved him as he deserved, who was faithful to him, and 
whom he might have acknowledged without a blush ; 
“but she was never presented to the Queen, she had no 
“honours at court, she did not intrigue with the ministers 
or thé confessor, she did not give to France either legiti- 
mate or illegitimate princes, and therefore history has 
made no mention of her. Z. 





Che Bouquet. 
-*© Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 


MIURO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WOKLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. 3no. Earre. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C, 1664. 

[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
—e 


30. A GALLANT, is one that was horn and 
shap'd for his Cloathes, and, if 4dam had not 
faln, had liv’d to no purpose: He gratulates 
therefore the first sin, and fig-leaves, that 
were an occasion of bravery. His first care 
is his dresse, the next his body, and in the 
uniting of these two lies his soul and its facul- 
ties. He observes London trulier than the 
Termes; and his businesse is the Street, the 
Stage, the Court, and those places where a 
proper man is best shown. If he be quali- 
fied in gaming extraordinary, he is much the 
more gentle and compleat, and he learns the 
best oaths or the purpose. These are a great 
part of his diseoure, and he is as curious in 


'talk is Ladies and such pretty things, or some 
jest ata Play. His Pick tooth beares a great 
part in his discourse, so dves his body; the 
upper parts whereof are as starcht as his lit- 
nen, and perchance use the same Laundresse. 
He has learnt to ruffle his face from his Boot, 
and takes a great delight in his walk to hear 
his Spurs gingle. Though his life passe some- 
what slidingly, yet he seems very carefull of 
the time, for he is still drawing his Watch 
out of his pocket, and spends part of his 
hours in numbring them. He is one never 
serious but with his Taylor, when he is in 
conspiracy for the next device. He is fur- 
nish’d with his Jests, as some wander with 
Sermons, some three for all Congregations, 
one especially against the Scholar, a man to 
him much ridiculous, whom he knows by no 
other definition, but silly fellow in black. He 
is akind of walking Mercers shop, and shewes 
you one Stuff to day, and another to morrow, 
an ornament to the rooms he comes in, as the 
fair Bed and Hangings be; and is meerly 
ratableaccordingly, fiftie oran hundred Pound, 
as his suitis, His main ambition is to get a 
Knight-hood, and then an old Lady; which 
if he be happy in, he fills the Stage and a 
Coach so much longer. Otherwise, himselfe 
and his cloatiies grow stale together, and he 
is buried commonly ere he dyes in the Jayle 
or the Country. 
—»> ><) >~<a— 


AILSA ROCK. 
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* Ye wilds that look eternal; and thou cave 
Which seem’st unfathomable; and ye mouutains 
So varied and so terrible in beauty ;— 

where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them—yes, 
Ye look eternal!” Byron. 








There is perhaps nothing so much worthy the attention 
of tourists on the western coast of Scotland, of a pic- 
turesque and sublime nature, than the immense rock of 
this name, It is situated nearly opposite to the town of 
Girvan, about twenty miles from Ayr, in the middle of 
the Firth of Clyde, and lifts its solitary colossal head about 
940 feet above the level of the sea, and is about three miles 
in circumference. It is distinctly perceptible at the dis- 
tance of between sixty and seventy miles, and when viewed 
at a remoteness, appears to be perfectly conical. It is.dis- 
tant from Girvan about fifteen miles, (which a boat will 
reach in the course of an hour and a half with a brisk 
breeze), and about the central position from the Highlands, 
on the opposite coast. Very few travellers in that part of 
the country pass by without embracing the opportunity of 
Visiting this curious. work of nature.--The onl landin 
place is on the N. E., where a beach is evidently form 
trom the fragments of stone fallen from the neighbourin 
sock. The cliffs are eo pee a and the whole 
Isle a s to be compos rock belonging to the new- 
est hax Somation, It is inhabited by pa di flocks of 
aquatic fowls, including a number of gannets or Solan 
geese. On landing gt the base you woud deem the sum- 
mit to be inaccessible ; however, tho majority of travellers 
who have proceeded so far, genesally surmount all appa- 
rent obstacles and barriers, although it is attended with 
considerable irksomeness, and some danger ;—the path 
(which is steep and rugged, and often the individual has 
to climb over projecting rocks), will only adinit of a single 
person to proceed alone, upon which he must direct fis 
course with the greatest possible courage. When he has 
toiled a little distance up the almost indeseribable acclivity, 


inattention make.him stumble, he would most probably 
be dashed down the vast rocky,and calculous precipice to 
a profound abyss, which would be inevitable death.—Great 
circumspection and a courageous spirit are the only re- 
quisites to be possessed of to proceed with safety. About 
half way up the rock youcome to an old ruinous antiquated 
castle, of a quadrangular form, consisting of different 
apartments, which, in all probability, at some previous 
period, has been a notable place of fortification. An 
opinion is. in some degree prevalent amongst the inhabitants 
of the coast, that this was the residence of the celebrated 
Scottish reformer, John Knox, during the time the vin- 
dictive and sanguinary demon, Persecution, ranged with 
such destructive powers in the north, more particularly in 
this part of Scotland. There are, however, no records or 
historical facts to justify this supposition, nor indeed to 
give us any other account as to the origin of its erection. 
You may ascend the tower with a little difficulty, which 
commands an extenssve view of the western coast for above 
one hundred miles. As you proceed to the apex you meet 
with an excellent fountain of fresh water, which some 
have endeavoured to fathom, but without success. Ifyou 
have strength and nerve sufficient to reach the ndi- 
cular extremity you are in possession of a view which very 
few equal, and I am led to suppose, none can exceed. You 
have an extensive view of the island of Arran, and the 
southern majestic beauties of the Highlands; London- 
derry and other northern parts of Ireland, and the whole 
western coast of Scotland ; together with the Clyde, dis- 
emboguing itself into the Firth, which dashes its proud 
and uncontrolable waves at the foot of this‘ rock. The 
sea fowls are here innumerable, and when simultaneously 
roused, as is often the case, by the discharge of a cannon 
from the steam-packets proceeding up the Firth, the air is 
absolutely darkened by their vast numbers, which is the 
object they wish to witness by the discharge, but which, 
by the bye, is extremely detrimental ta them in-some parts 
of the year, for by being suddenly disturbed frem their 
ovaries, they generally desert them, and that of course has 
a tendency to lessen their numbers: the rock abounds with 
the nests of these fowls.—Great caution is likewise requi- 
site in descending this precipitous declivity ; a few ycars 
ago, a gentleman courage-usly ascended the top, he then 
became timid, fear gained the absolute domination over 
him, and he could not be prevailed upon to descend alone, 
and as the only alternative, he was obliged to be blind- 
folded, and led down with the greatest care. This forlorn 
and desert rock isthe property of the Earl of Cassillis, 
from whence he derives his baronial title of Baron Ailsa. 
It is tenanted by a person of the name of. David Boddan, 
ata yearly rent of about £60, for the express purpose of 
destroying the sea-fowls and the few wild-goats which are 
to be found on the rock. The birds dre so numerolis that 
they are in —— struck down with large sticks, or the 
dogs seize them in the fissures of the rocks. Occasionally 
they are obliged to resort to dangerous measures to obtain 

the eggs and destroy the birds :—a man descends do@n a, 
precipice of about 60 fathoms, by the means of ropes tied 
to his body, which are held by two individuals; one on 
each side of the rock,—a method which is extremely cri- 

tical, and to behold, horrific, A few years ago, a man of 
the name of Ross fell a prey to-his temerity, by one of the 

ropes breaking.—Upon the whole, § recommend this stu- 

pendous and curious object to the attention of all northern 

travellers, who delight to contemplate the sublime works 

of nature ; and to the antiquarian, historian, and man of 

| Science, as atople means to furnish them with mezterials 

for the exercise of their speculative powers, and give an 

impetus to the profundity of their researches. —~Wesimor~ 

land Advertiser. 





Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





Str,—Allow me to refute the scandal which your cor= 
respondent Scio has thrown upon his readers, in asserting 
that he was ‘glutted and heart-sick at reading again and 
again the gaiety of the Fancy Ball, which you, gentlemen 


‘of the press, have set forth in such dazzjing brilliancy. 1 


would fain conjecture, that your over-scrupulous friend is 
some luckless wight; some gentleman in disguise, who 
was prevented by some evil conjunction of the stars from 


attending and immortalizing his name. Narcissus was 


never weary in beholding his image in the watery mirror, 


and no amatory youth or lady fair could feel faint at sees, 





to look down to the beach below becomes in some degree 





their, newnesse as the fashion, His other 


ing their own splendours recorded in your faithful chros. 
appalling, and if trepidatign should then seize him, or nicle.. 


SPECTATOR, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—I was not a little struck with the title of one of 
the articles in your last Kaleidoscope ; nor could I by any 
Means conjecture what could be its contents. I had lived 
several years in Edinburgh, and had often been in Glas- 
gow, but I had never even heard of an 
** rivalry or war” between them. The iucubrations of the 
Free Press, indeed; remind one very much of the bursting 

or the ridiculous mouse. A Pindar, Epaminondas, 

Pelopidas could not tescue Beeotia from the appellation 
of ** vervecum patria ;”’ nor will a list of names, extracted 
by the Free Press from the College-register, make Glas- 
gow any thing but what it is. 

The truth is, Glasgow and Edinburgh can scarcely any 
more to be compared, than a pound of lead with a pound 
sterling. The two things are quite heterogeneous. The 
locality of the one is flat and tame, that of the other bold 
and grand. The population of the one is cotton-brokers, 
cotton-spinners, and cotton-weavers; that of the other, 
physicians, lawyers, and literati. Cotton is the staple 
commodity of the one, literature that of the other. Calicoes 
the manufacture of the one, books that of the other. 
Coarseness and repute characterize the one, refinement 
and elegance the other. The speculations of the one are 
in trade, those of the other in science. The one is the 
mart of West India produce, the other that of genius. 

_ Such being the characteristics of the two towns in ques- 
tion, I leave every man to express his preference according 
to his taste. Z. 

EE 


INDIGO. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—I beg to call your attention to the manufac- 
ture and growth of East India Indigo, and Spanish 
Indigo. As a subscriber to your very useful work the 
Kaleidoscope, it would give me much pleasure to be in- 
formed, through the Kaleidoscope, how the plant producing 
Indigo is cultivated, and the Indigo pate co &c. 

Strange as it may appear, about two or three years back 
I put the question to one of the first Indigo brokers in 
Liverpool, but found myself much disappointed at the 
account he gave. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will favour me with the account, through the Sen, ss 





you may be pleased to give in the next week’s K. cope. 
Yours, U. 
Ulverstone, October 21, 1823. 
— 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 
—<—>_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


_ FRIEND,—Permit me, through the medium of that 
interesting and instructive publication, the Kaleidoscope 
(of which I am a constant reader) to inquire which is the 
r way of spelling the present participle of to dye. 
In my opinion, it should be spelt dyeing, to distinguish 
it from dying, the present participle of to die. I am 
aware that Lindley Murray says, ** When ing or ish is 
added to —— ending — — ey = e - —— _ 
versally omitted : as, place, ing; lodge, ing, 
But as it is said there are = rules without ayeniiems I 
think the way I spell dveing @ very proper exception. 
Dr. Johnson — it without the ¢; but he is not always 
consistent. e —s moveable with the e; tmmovable, 
without it; chas ve with it; chastness, without it.—An 
early attention to the above will much oblige thy friend, 
Manchester, 10th month, 22d, 1823. JI.R.J. W. 


The Kaletdoscope. 





thing like either | that cal! 


together with their goods and furniture, by the falling 


ruins of this immense pile. 

The condition of these poor sufferers would have been 
truly miserable had not some of their neighbours, who are 
as poor as themselves, afforded them temporary accommo- 
dation. It really appears to us that this is an occasion 
Is for the sympathy of the public; and we do hope 
that some active practical Christians will visit the spot, and 
ascertain the-correctness of our statements. Some idea of 
the m ude and ruinous nature of the fire may be ga- 
thered from the fact, that the labourers who have con- 
tracted to clear away the rubbish actually demanded four 
hundred pounds, and are to receive three hundred and fifty 
pounds for the job. 


of the 14th instant. In order to prevent the recurrence of 
this subject we shall offer a few words of explanation. The 
Literary Gazelte, and other similar publications introduce 
advertisements into their pages in considerable numbers; 
and in such works it may be considered as an encroach- 
ment upon the privileges of their readers: not so with 
the Kaleidoscope, as we have made it a point to deliver 
several supplements gratis; and if all the advertise. 
ments which ever found their way into the Kaleidoscope 
were collected together, they would not occupy one of the 
supplements we have given away. As far as the public is 
concerned, they have more pages of reading in the annual 
volume than we stipulate for; and it will be time enough 
to remonstrate when it can be shown that the few adver. 
tisements we insert have trenched, in any degree, upon the 
of columns which we ought to devote to literary 








Adbertigements. 


HE following WORKS may, be had at the..Kaleido- 
scope Office, 75, Lord-street. 

A New, elegant, and correct Perspective view of the LI- 
VERPOOL EXCHANGE, with a Ground-Plan of the Interior; 
and a highly-finished view of LORD NELSON'S MONU- 
MENT, together with full descriptions.—The whole con- 
tained in eight , to match with the Kaleidoscope. Printed 
on fine paper. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Also, volumes I. II. and III. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, hand- 
somely bound, in quarto, with copious Indexes, Price £1 
each, or 16s. in boards. 

A correct Perspective View and Ground Plan of the NEW 
LIVERPOOL MARKET, with complete Desrigtion Price 6d. 

The AMERICAN MAMMOTH CAVE, with Engraving and 
int ing Description. ice 2d. j 

Lithographic Engraving of OLD ELLEN TATE, wholately 
died in the Liverpool Workhouse, aged 110 years. Price is. 

OSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the opening of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution. Price 4d. 
Just published, Price Two Shillings, 

THE ANNUAL EX AND TITLE TO THE 12th 
VOLUME OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

[One concern.} 


ACQUISITION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN A FEW 
WEEKS. 


B* means of the following’simplified Works any person 
may acquire a competent knowledge of French in a few 
weeks; and in Education, the same works will enable very 
oung persons, with greater ease, to acquire this Language 

in less than half the usual time: 
1. BOSSUT’S WORD BOOK; or, Vocabulary of Three 


ousand Words. 1s. 

2. BOSSUT’S PHRASE BOOK: or, Collection of Common 
and Idiomatic Phrases. 1s. 

3. BOSSUT’S FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR, containing 
every a Rg and nothing superfluous. 2s. 6d. 

4. BOSSUT’S EXERCISES on all the RULES of SYNTAX. 


5. FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS on the GRAMMAR and 
EXERCISES, with Spaces for Answers. 2s. 

6. LECONS FRANCAISES de Litterature et de Morale. 
d A eg Noe. and Lap.iace, Professors in the University of 

ris. 78. . 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria- 
Lane, and sold by all Booksellers. 

Of whom may also be had, 
BOSSUT’S ITALIAN WORD and PHRASE BOOKS, 16. each. 
BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD and PHRASE BOOKS, Is. each. 


GENUINE STORIES. 
This day were published, in Two Volumes, with Engravings, 
rice 14s- bound, or 16s. elegantly bound, 
prctuRe sor STORIES, drawn from English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish History. Chiefly from the Ancient 
Chronicles and other es Works of detail. 


y LT, Esq. 
Author of the Life of West, &c. &c. 
This Work is designed to furnish reading for Young Per- 
sons, at once rational, instructive, and interesting; serving 
asa substitute for romances and works of fiction, while it 
equally stimulates curiosity, and furnishes unalloyed enter- 
tainment. It contains above Two hundred several Stories, 
which are not to be met with in modern Language, or in 
Books of easy access, all of them illustrative of events and 
characters connected with our National History, from the 
most remote ages to the death of George the Third. 
London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria- 
lane: and sold by all Booksellers. 
whom may also be had, having the same design in re- 
gard to Geography, Poputar ILLUSTRATIONS Of GEOGRAPHY, 
or Interesting Readings in Geography, with Seventy Engrav- 
ings, price 15s. bound. 














THE LATE DREADFUL FIRE. 


——— 

We paid a visit on Saturday to the smoking ruins of 
Mr. Booth’s warehouses in Wapping, principally with a 
view of ascertaining the condition of some of the poor 
neighbours, who resided in Barter-street, adjoining the 
back of those warehouses. Some particulars we there 
learnt, from the parties themselves, determined us to re- 
commend their cases to the immediate consideration of 
the public. 

All the.late residents in Barter-street have been dis- 
loged. The houses of some of them have been crushed, 


Eo Correspondents. 


important CavTion.—A correspondent wishes to caution the 
public respecting the state of the chimneys, before the set- 
ting in of the winter. He recommends that they should be 
inspected and pointed without delay, as too many of them 
are in such a state, that the smoke may be seen oozing out 
between the bricks. When we recollect the many fatal ac- 
cidents of the last and preceding winter, we trust this cau- 
tion will not be lost on the public. 


OccaSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—~4 Sub- 
scriber and A. B. C. D. &c. are referred to the third para- 











graph addressed to our correspondents, in our publication 


and scientific subjects. 


MonvuMENT or Lord Ng_son.—We this day redeem the pledge 

. Wwe some time since gave, to introduce into the Kaleidoscope 
our vignette of this monument. From an advertisemeut 
in another column, it will be seen that this engraving, to- 
gether with a highly-finished perspective view of the Liver- 
pool Town-hall, a plan of the interior, and a full description 
of the whole, have lately been published at our office, on 
superior paper, of a size adapted for binding up with the 
Kaleidoscope. 
common-place puff, we may venture to add, that this pub- 
lication is one of the cheapest and the best got up ever 
issued from the Liverpool or any other press.—See adv. 


Steam ENGINES AND EDITORIAL PurFine.—We thavk A Me 
chanic for his attention in forwarding to us one of the 
numerous cheap publications which now team in such pro- 
fusion from the London press. Our correspondent is mis- 
taken, however, in supposing that the article on steam 
power originated in that publication. It originally appeared 
(and it ought, in fairness, to have heen 30 specified) in the 
Journal of Science and the Arts, from which we copied and 
duly acknowledged it, in the third volume of the Kaleido- 
scope, page 231, published January 22, 1822.—We could 
make endless exposures of this species of plagiarism in the 
cheap works of which we are speaking, if we deemed the 
subject of sufficient consequence. We could point out two 
or three of these catch-pennies, or catch-twopences or three- 
pences, which copy from the vol of the Kaleidoscop 
all the articles which appear therein under the head Scien- 
tific Records, as if they had been themselves at the labour 
of collecting them. By the help of such books as the 
Laboratory of Arts, Beckman’s Inventions, Hooper’s Recre- 
ations, and other familiar works: by these means, and the 
aid of some indifferently-executed wood-cuts, and countless 
placards and advertisements, the proprietors of these works 
have contrived to force them into a circulation which it 
will be impossible to keep up when the secret is out. 














We believe that we have already published the pieces tran- 
scribed by Juvenis, in some of our volumes. They will, 
however, very well bear repetition. 





We have it in contemplation, next week, to put out another 
supplement, on a most interesting subject. 


ANGRY CORRESPONDENTS.—We eould hardly prevail upon our- 
selves to insert the testy effusion of Moses, which we have 
at length resolved to do, because we know that our cor- 
respondent Homo has too much good sense to be put out of 
the way by what Moses hassaid. For our own parts, we 
take this occasion to observe, that, in our opinion, the 
writings and translations of Homo evince much taste and 
spirit; and when we recollect that he is a German by birth, 
we may add, that his general accuracy is very remarkable. 
We seldom in his compositions meet with such a sentence 
as the following, which occurs in the philippic of Moses :— 
“‘ Odds buddikins! Is this all the particulars which we are 
to expect,” &c. (see 25th line.) Such slips as this ought to 
render the writer indulgent towards the occasional trips of 
a literary adversary—By the bye, we cannot imagine why 
Mr. Prescott and his Anti-Newtonian speculations are intro- 
duced by Moses; especially as Mr. P. is so stdunch a stickler 
for the Mosaic system of the universe. 

Captain Parry's ExPeDITION.—We shall devote a consider- 
able portion of the next Kaleidoscope to this interesting 
subject. 

Lrrerary Caprives.—We shall next week address a note to 
several of our correspondents whose communications have 
not yet been appropriated. 


We have to acknowledge—The Weeping Willow, by Nathan + 
—Several Translations by Homo, from the Franc Parleur 


of De Jouy.—. 10.—3.—-Mortimer V t. 
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